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INTERNATIONAL TRANSPORT AND 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The Oxford University Press has recently published two important 
books’ on this subject by 


Brigadier-General Sir Osborne Mance assisted by J. E. Wheeler 
They appear under the auspices of The Royal Institute of International Affairs 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 


7s 6d net 


. An important book, for it supplies in a condensed, authoritative, logical 
and readable form just that information which all those who have not studied 
deeply the implications of air transport should have in their possession before 
they attempt to form public opinion or take part in the laying down of air 

- legislation. . . The book contains the most concise and documented summary 
of the development of civil aviation, its failures and successes and its political 
repercussions, which has yet appeared...” Nature 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


7s 6d net 


i The field with which this study deals is a large and complex one, and _ its 

authors, by their hard work and the intelligence of their approach, have 

_ furnished future investigators with an introduction to the subject of high 
| importance and great competence. 


In the late Summer 
a third volume in the series will be published 


INTERNATIONAL RIVER AND CANAL 
TRANSPORT 


10s 6d net 
This volume describes broadly developments in the international control of 
canal traffic from the beginning of the 19th century to the Peace Treaties of 
1919 and the Barcelona Conference. The general situation and the problems 
of specific waterways all over the world are examined in some detail, and | 
particular attention is given to the principal European rivers. Sir Osborne 
Mance concludes by proposing certain general principles, and by outlining 
} Suggested machinery for the future regulation of international systems of 
waterways. 
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THIS WEEK : Anyone so splendidly handsome as Leopold you 

Notes on ‘Caroline Poets’ .. .. .. 68 never = ear man — — . pag be: typ ye 
‘ tion. He had on the robes of a Knight of the 

The Norman-Welsh Family of Walsh .. 74 Garter, which are infinitely handsomer than Corona- 


Rochester: an Overlooked Poem .. .. 79 
pores AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 





| Memorabilia. 


THE plum of the July Quarterly for readers 
of ‘N. and Q.’ is ‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Commentary, by Marjorie Villiers, 
which contains a number of extracts from 
the letters of Mrs. George Villiers, mother 
of the 4th Earl of Clarendon. She was in- 
deed a letter-writer to make the weak modern 
quail! She wrote every day for fifty years 
to her brother Lord Morley, and almost 
every day to any of her seven children who 
happened to be away from home, More- 
over she recovered her correspondence, and 
preserved the letters on both sides. 

From the days of my youth | have always liked 

keeping letters from people I loved, and I always 
built a sort of Spanish Castle on very fragile foun- 
dations. I thought that when I was old and per- 
haps house-ridden, I should have so much pleasure 
in re-reading and sorting them, but this time has 
never come to be. 
That was written four years before her death 
at the age of seventy-nine, but she remained 
energetic, interested. and a letter-writer to the 
last, and never had occasion to retreat to 
her Spanish castle. One can understand Miss 
Marjorie Villiers’s remark that MSS on such 
a scale “induce a reaction of terrified im- 
potence,”’ 

Nevertheless Mrs. George, as she was 
always called, was justified; she had a real 
gift for letter-writing. The coronation of 
George IV has often been described, but she 
adds some lively touches. It must be remem- 
bered that she belonged to a Whig family 
and was a firm supporter of her own party, 
80 she writes that the King’s “little pages 
Were beautiful, but being all Opposition 
boys made one stare.” She is enthusiastic 








over Leopold of Belgium, the widower of 
poor Princess Charlotte: 


‘tion robes. . . 








Then he walks so stately and so 
well, and your own fat Princes who came bundling 
and waddling after looked like so many old women 
behind him. 


The figures of the royal family were a con- 
tinual trial to her, and after a ball she wrote: 
The King, the Duke of York and the Duke of 
Wellington [?], all in Austrian uniform, which to 
say truth, I did not think particularly becoming to 
our worthy Sovereign and his Brothers, in as much 
as from its plainness it shews shape so much, 
In this passage “ Wellington ” must surely 
be a misreading or misprint for the title of 
one of the King’s brothers. Not only is this 
required by the sense, but also the Duke of 
Wellington is always simply “the Duke.” 
Mrs. George lived opposite to Hyde Park, 
and was much annoyed when towards the 
end of her long life the Great Exhibition was 
erected there: 
The children will not be able to walk there, the 


trees will be cut down, and all sorts of horrors will 
take place. 


So far we can sympathize with her; but it 
is difficult to understand why so many people, 
including Mrs. George, were convinced that 
the Exhibition would provoke revolts and 
insurrections of the most alarming character. 
She describes a very amusing conversation 
between the Prince Consort and the Duke, in 
which Albert talked of nothing but “ beauty, 
harmony, unity and peacefulness,” while the 
Duke replied by advising that the roads 
should be kept open to facilitate the passage 
of soldiers because “It is better to be 
prepared.” Nowadays the laugh seems to 
be against the Duke rather than against the 
Prince. Mrs. George worked herself into 
such a state of nerves that on the opening 
day she dated her usual letter “ The Horrid 
Day ” and wrote: 


To keep my mind off the terible calamities that 
may be happening I write to you of other things. 


However when she discovered that there was 
no necessary connection between an indus- 
trial exhibition and battle, murder and sud- 
den death, and that the proceedings in point 
of fact went off much better than George 
IV’s coronation, she became perfectly recon- 
ciled, and began to plan to go round the 
great glass-house in a bath-chair: “It must 
be ultra-splendid when one sees the whole.” 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


NOTES ON ‘CAROLINE POETS.’ 


HE three comely volumes of ‘Caroline 
Poets ’ edited by George Saintsbury con- 
tain much interesting stuff not otherwise 
easily accessible, and the introductions and 
notes exhibit the combination of learning, 
judgment and gusto that made Saintsbury 
so valuable a critic. To his memory these 
slight gleanings are respectfully dedicated. 


i. 33. 283. 


Whilst seated here, his eyes did celebrate, 

As to those shades Florenza oft had sat 

Beneath kind looks. 
A comma seems required after “ beneath ”; 
he looked kindly at trees Florenza had often 
sat under. 


64. 168-174. 





_ seeming transported where, 
Fixed in the flaming centre of the world, 
The heart o’ the microcosm, "bout which is hurled 
The spangled curtains of the sky, within 
Whose boundless orbs the circling planets spin 
Those threads of time, upon whose strength rely 
The ponderous burthens of mortality. 
Surely 1. 170 requires “‘ Macrocosm.” The 
microcosm was man. (Pharonnida’s dream). 


66. 236. “A gloomy strond . . . where 
their torn chain of days Is in eternity peeked 
up,” orig. peeckt. I take this for “ peekt,” 
ie, peect, pieced. To piece up = re-unite, 
make one of, a fairly common use. The 
intrusive k is exactly paralleled in Vaughan, 
* The Palm Tree,’ where “ priced ” is printed 
“ prick’d.” though it rhymes with “ Christ.” 


85. 182, 188. I would delete the full stops 
and take “such” (188) with “ that ” (193). 
The pleasure of watching gunfire at night 
from a safe distance turns to horror at the 
thought of the fighters’ danger. 

92. 92. “The meagre fen Already grew 
tyrannical.” Of a besieged fort. Milton has 
“meagre shadow” for Death and Cowper 


Read “'less to die,” i.e, unless, except. 
Chamberlayne abounds in these apostropha- 
tions. 

114. 77. 

Her wit, that had been critical, and ranged 

*Mongst ladies’ more than the usher’s legs, was 

changed 

To gratify. 
Is not the sense this? She had given her 
wit the freest possible range in criticizing 
women, but now she became flattering to 
them. Then read “ ladies.” 


119, 344, 
I shall remain 

Safe in the hail of death, if guarded by 

Thy pious prayers—Fate’s messengers that fly 
On wings invisible, will lose their way, 

Aimed at-my breast, if thou vouchsafe to pray... 
A note on “hail” runs “ Singer, ‘ vale °—a 
possibly right but rather large change.” How 
could it be right, seeing that “ Fate’s messen- 
gers” refers back to “hail of death ”? 


120. 383. ‘“ This night-peekt scroll, This 
bill of our divorcement.” So Pharonnida 
describes the summons for her lover to go 
off to the wars, “ Peekt”’ I take for “ pieced” 
as above. A night-piece is a picture of a 
night-scene, what Whistler called a nocturne, 
and Chamberlayne has made an adjective 
“ night-pieced ” meaning dark, gloomy. At 
198. 235 the word is printed in the ordinary 
way. At 139, 218, “night-specked walks” 
looks like Singer’s emendation noted at p. 
120. 

167. 332. “ The new but valiant band of 
late, freed captives crown the walls.” Surely 
read “ late-freed.” 

195. 100. Write a semicolon after “ you,” 
and go on “ The prove A friend,” for “ He 
friend.” 


220. 133. 
Faction had, 
To show neglect’s deformities, unclad 
That gaudy monster, whose first dress had been 
The night pieced works of their unriper sin. 
It is clear that “night-pieced,” contrasted 
with “ gaudy,” means gloomy, dark, as be- 





“meagre fiend” for famine; this last is 
clearly indicated here. Nares quotes “ fenne ” 
for a dragon, and that is one of ‘ O.E.D.’s’ 
meanings for “fiend.” At p. 237, 7 poverty 
is so described. 
98.416. | 
But valour, like the royal eagle by 


A cloud of crows o’ermastered, less to die 
With honour, had no refuge left. 











fore. The court had grown careless with 
ease, and a revolution is toward. The critics 
had exposed the neglect of the governing 
class, now blatant though at first less obvious, 








231. 261. “Fighting fields, those busy 
marts Where honour doth for fame with 
| death change hearts.” Should not the last 


| word be “parts”? Death plays the part of 
| honour in battles fought for fame. 
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235. 40. 682. 109. “For buildings mounted high, 
Heaven’s narrowest paths, where the directing clew 


Of law, to which the earth for order owes, 

Lost in Zeal’s light, a useless trouble grows. 
Pharonnida had renounced all thought of 
love, and retired to a convent here described. 
Should not the second line start ““ Of love,” 
which proverbially makes the world go 
round? 


241. 186. 

As when raised to be, 
For them that hear His death freed from the hate 
Of angry Heaven, the powerful advocate. 
A picture of Christ’s ascension is described. 
In the second line for “ hear” read “ here,” 
on earth. 

437. 169. 

On those [charms] his optic faculties do play, 

Like frisking motes in-sunny day, 

Like gaudy nothings in the Trigon glass that ray. 
Benlowes has sketched a “dame of 
pleasure,” and here describes how the sight 
of her effects a “spark.” The note gives 


up “ Trigon.” May it not be a prism, the 
gaudy nothings being the coloured rays 
from it? 


526. 35; 543. 22. “ Fight” and “soil” 
should clearly be “ sight” and “foil.” At 
702, 41 “ found” is for “ sound.” 

565. 7. “ Hung full of hopes thou sell’st 
a lovely prize.” The elegy requires a past 
tense, and “ fell’st ’ makes more sense. 

597. 45. “Wherein may you that rapture 
find, that Sister Cherals have.” Of friends 
united after a separation. The note runs 
“Chorals (?) connected with ‘choir’.” Is 
“cherubs” too obvious? 

616. “It is well known honour hath been 
had By patronizing of a work of art.” The 
note suggests mending the metre by inserting 
“how ” before “honour.” But four cr five 
times in the following poems Hannay has 
“knowen,” disyllable. At 639, 1462 “ grown” 
seems also disyllabic, and 667, 344 “ over- 
thrown ” counts for four syllables. 

638. 1342. “ The world shall know I was 
not slow To wreck a wrongéd maid.” Read 
“To wreak,” i.e, avenge. 

652. 298. “ How dar’st thou then profane 
their power weying?” The lover checks 
himself for abusing Love and Beauty. 
“Renay (reney)” = deny, would suit better 
than the dubious “ weighing” of the note. 

661.94. “ By loving frenzy well-nigh dis- 
tracted.” Surely the original 
“ phrenesy ”? 


Their upper rooms seldom well furnished 
be.” This remark on tall men was Bacon’s 
to James I; later adopted by Fuller. 


686. 293. Is not this the sense? The 
perfect married couple never speak of good 
turns or requitals, for they are but one soul, 
which “cannot thank itself’ for its own 
deeds.” 


ii, 3. “* Frontispiece representing the final 
banquet of the gods with Hermes introduc- 
ing Psyche.” Reference to p. 59 and to the 
facsimile given makes it clear that Hermes 
is dancing with Venus, and Psyche is being 
hugged at table by Cupid. 


15, 254. ‘‘ But whilst her parents vain ex- 
cuses make, And vain delays, thus Psyche 
then bespake.” Surely “them bespake.” 


18. 76-80, 


My arms shall be thy sphere to wander in, 
Circled about with spells to charm thy fears; 
Instead of ‘Morpheus to provoke thy tears; 
With horrid dreams Venus shall thee entrance 
With thousand shapes of wanton dalliance. 
A simple cure for the passage is to shift 
the semicolon after “ tears ” to after “ fears,” 
and put a comma after “ dreams.” 


32. 23. “And every day my cautions did 
renew, The breath of which thou must for 
ever rue.” Surely “ The breach.” 

69. “He may of course, be excused, if 
as in his first [childhood] he was taken with 
hobby-horses, rattles, and babies: so like old 
men, who do but Clarius ineptire, he dotes 
upon women and beauties, and such things.” 
Why alter “ dote” of the original? He has 
just written a subjunctive after “ if °—“ if 
either the wine or the book be good.” 


73. 133. “You may in books frequent 
descriptions find.” Pace the note, Kynaston 
had no objection to a trochee in third place, 
e.g. 1. 150, “Yet still there are crosses 
enough remaining.” 

74. 162. “ Favours are oft, unhappily, by 
chance Bestow’d.” The commas obscure the 
sense, for “ by chance ” goes with the whole 
phrase “ Are oft unhappily bestow’d,” not 
only with “ bestow’d.” Shift the first to after 
“ chance.” 





text has | 


77. 275. .“* Only vouchsafe this case unto 
my sorrow.” Obviously “ this ease.” 

88. 727. “Whose orient teeth and lips 
Doth shed your coral, and your pearl 


| eclipse.” Addressed to the Sirens. Either 
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“‘shend,” = “ disgrace,” or “ shade” = cast 
into the shade, surpass, is a possible improve- 
ment on “ shed.” 

89. 765. The note asks whether “ Hoth ” 
for Howth, rhyming with “ froth, loath,” is 
an eye-rhyme or true pronunciation. Any 
Irishman could have told the Editor that 
the word now exactly rhymes with “ loathe.” 

101. 1265. “Now as the swift vaunt- 
couriers rode about As sentinel perdu, the 
Nurse they caught.” The note asks why 
“sentinel” is singular. Surely because a 
comma has gone wrong, and it refers to the 
nurse, whom the scouts found disguised as 
a soldier and took for an enemy sentinel. 

109, 1566. “Bright things beginning to wax 
dim and dun.” Did Kynaston remember 
Macbeth’s “ Good things of day begin to 
droop and drowse.”? 

110. 1599. The reference to ‘ F.Q.’ should 
be 3, 10, 48, 5. 


115. 1822. “ The tulip, the primrose, and 
with them .. .” Is it “tulipant” in the 
original? The line halts as it is. 


122. 2096. ‘“ Whose liking and consent 
when you have gain’d, (Wherein I with you 
may be fortunate).” Rhythm and sense 
require “I wish.” 

123. 2104. Ina list of Irish names “ Mac- 
quere” is perhaps more like Maguire than 
* Macquarrie. 

2108. Spenser, Fynes Moryson, and later 
Dinely mention the eating of shamrock in 
times of scarcity. 

161. 4. 6. Interchange the final stops? 
“ Philosophy .. . affords.” 

165. 8. “A misty cloud, Thy beauties, 
brightness in a veil doth shroud.” Why not 
“Thy beauty’s brightness ”? 

167.1. ‘“* Those, Cynthia, that do taste... 
Or sucketh vapour of thy breath...” Is 
“Or suck the” over venturesome? 

168, 1. 

What sweetness is in fruits, in nectarine, 

Peach, cherry, apricock, those lips of thine, 

Cynthia, express what colours grace the rose 

The jesamine, the lily, pink, all those, 

Whether it be in colours or in smells, 

Are emblems of thy body. 

A stop after “express” would save the 
reader a trip in this pretty passage. 

168, 9. “The coy shame-faced plant 
Pudesetan.” The mysterious word is from 
Sylvester 182 (1621), as habitat of the sensi- 
tive plant, “ There [in Eden] quakes the plant, 
which in Pudefetan Is call’d the Sham-fac’t.” 





——ee 


the ee ao 

There is no cause, nor yet no sense, 

That dainty fruits should not, 

Though the tree die, and wither, whence 

The apricots were got. 
Fruits should not what? I am convinced that 
Kynaston wrote “ rot.” 

173. 15. “If thou rain down thy showers 
of woe, They, like the Syrens, blast.” The 
note asks “ Why Sirens?” It is’ merely a 
form of the noun “serene” (Serin Fr,), 
“When the Syren or dew falls at night,” 
Fynes Moryson. 


Lvs. a3, 
Know, Cynthia, that Love's purest fire, 
My love unsatisfied is pure. 
Sense and rhyme are both hopeless, [ 
imagine that two lines have fallen out 
between these, e.g. this sort of thing: 
Burns in unsatisfied desire; 
A sated Love will not endure. 
_ 187. 106. “ You'll not see A word creep 
in, that will not quickly show A genealogy 
to th’ ark of Noah.” The note rejects this 
rhyme, but Drayton rhymes “ Noah” with 
“so.” Did Hall write “* Noe’? 
199. 43-6. 
That at the last we undeceiv’d may see 
Theirs were fancies thine in poetry. 

Sweet swan of silver Thames ! but only she 
Sings not till death, though in thine infancy. 
The first couplet says why Stanley should 
publish his poems. Réad “thine is”? And 

in the last line “ thou” for “ though”? 

221. 45. “ Now I’m again on earth not 
dight, As formerly in springing light.” The 
ecstasy is over. Shift the comma to after 
“ earth.” 


299. 7. “* Water’s a murmurer, and they 
Design more mischief than they say.” ? read 
“Waters are murmurers.” 

392. 830. “Upon a day When Care's 
triumphs gave us leave to play.” ? read 
“When Ceres’ triumphs,” a country festival. 


395. 1001. 
The many wounds he had 

Griev’d him not so, as that he did not know 

Her for whose sake he had adventur’d so. 
The note reads: “The poet says that 
Anaxus. was not prevented by his wounds 
from knowing who she was” whereas it is 
clear that he did not know. The -required 
sense is got by making “so” = so much; 
“that” = the fact that. 

403. 1376. “To fall in love with her: her 
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loose hair Hung on her shoulders.” 
* loosed.” 

404. 1406. “Her sleeves were tinsel. . . 
shadowed over with a thin lawn cloud.” 
0.E.D.’s one example of this use of “ cloud ” 
dates c. 1877. Here is one to add to what 
| have elsewhere collected. In line 1420 
delete the comma. In Il. 1709, 1710 ‘inter- 
change the comma and the semi-colon. 

429, 2569. Is “since” in the note a mis- 
print for “ said ”? 

430. 2635. “ He would not name Anaxus, 
though he knew He should not make one 
in what was to ensue.” The “not” in the 
second line seems to have been inserted from 
the first; the next line also has “ would not.’ 

437. 2965. “ Little more she said: ‘ Save, 
help me, my Anaxus’.” This runs much 
better by deleting the colon, and starting her 
speech at “ Help.” 

477, 18. “That this poor fly, this little 
spark, this So much abhorr’d worm.” Has 
“and” dropped out after “ spark ”? 

478. 5-12. 

Pray tell me if I can 

Call such a very thing as that is, man ? 

For since that just as sense has bid 

And would not hear when reason chid, 

It do or leave, it wrought or ceast, 

Or her commands regard the least: 

It might have liv’d e’en as it did, 

And yet have been a beast. 
The sense and the alternate rhyme both 
require the interchange of lines 4 and 5. 

510, 58. “And in desire of thither go.” 
Read “ oft hither.” 


? read 


516, 3. “Some She’s there are... But in 
the reason . . . Dispels usurping ‘clouds of 
passion.” Read “in thee.” 

591. 19-22. 


The Sun would raise this Globe to nobler birth 
Transforming into gold each mineral ; 
But, in disposure of the stubborn earth, 
Renders his virtue ineffectual. 
In line 21 delete the commas and read “ in- 
disposure * = jndisposition, unwillingness. 
The action of the sun in forming gold was 
Fy opinion. Another word for the 


530. i. “Mr, Author ‘Vvow'd to prattle 
forth his Loves.” ‘Surely “ My Author,” as 
two lines later. 

534. 123. 

The warbling chanters made a fine excuse 


or her delay; and chanted forth the story 
Of her best praise; by which I understood, 


Striv’d with.tunes to tell her to the wood. | 





| 


For the extremely tame “tell” in the last 
line might we read “toll” = draw, a word 
of the period; or perhaps “till” with the 
same sense as in |. 381. 

544. 431. “ The blushing morn, Escap’t 
from Titan’s arms.” Surely “ Tithon’s,” as 
in ‘Albino and Bellama’ 817. 


545. 471. “No more shall we of their 
[flowers’] sweet favour taste.” Read 
“ savour ”’? 

554. 905. “ Aspire to honour her whose 
glories such.” Read “ glory’s,” glory is? 

597. 43. “With tears thou mad’st them 


[vows], and what furtherance, Of signs were 
more, Heav’n’s ruler only knows.” Read 
“ furtherance of sighs”? God knows how 
many sighs as well as tears. 

iii. 19. 5. “ It was a she so glittering bright, 
You'd think her soul an Adamite.” Cleve- 
land being capable de tout is not “ Adamite 
for “ Adamant,” diamond? with which “ her 
body might be lined.” 

50, 29. “ The Rebel Scot” in the note is 
a slip for Rupertismus. 

72. 50. 5. The seven liberal arts all found 
in love, Physic substituted for Logic. 

78. 22. “ Asa king hunting dubs a hart.” 
Why the dubiety in the note? A hart royal 
was one that a king had hunted. 

250. 117. “Though rebellion wants no 
cad or elf, But is a perfect witchcraft of 
itself.” The ‘O.E.D.’ makes this “cad” = 
familiar spirit, a different word from the 
“ understrapper.” 

405.22. “ Nereus,” for Nireus. 

431. 7. In the note “ hateful” seems to 
be a misprint for “ grateful.” 

432. 7. “All learning’s not lock’d up in 
si’s and tum’s .. . Minerva does not all her 
treasures rivet Into the screws of obs and 
Sols.” Whiting apologizes for his poem: 
there is room in the house of literature for 
poetry as well as controversial divinity. I 


take obs and sols to be for objectiones and 


solutiones, put in the margin to elucidate 
the argument. The editor’s oboli and solidi 
gives me no help. 

449. 437. “Fires in, nor hurts, the flint; 
but Cupid can With flames to cinders waste 
the flinty man.” Surely “fire’s”: there is 
fire in the flint (which the impact of the 
steel knocks out of it). 

456. 748. “ Carcanet” for “ casket” was 


| helped by the form “ caskanet,” which was 
| used for both. 


458. 831. “ As from the ocean wat'ry cur- 
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rent stream,” Read “currents”? The old 
notion that springs were supplied direct from 
the sea. 

462. 1004. “He got lip-freedom in an 
eyeless place.” I’m afraid the note’s delight- 
ful version. ‘“ He kissed her when nobody 
was looking ” gives the wrong emphasis. Lips 
have two uses in love, and his heretofore 
silence is the point insisted on; but in I. 
1048 his tongue is unfrozen, and he prac- 
tises “ lip-love and vowel-plasters,” plus kiss- 


ing. 

467. 1208. “Round” has no rhyme- 
fellow, and the previous line ends “ earth,” 
forming an unexpected triplet; It looks as 
if Whiting had carelessly left it from another 
version, instead of changing it to “ ground.” 

477. 1608. “Loaden with. blessings and 
beware take heed.” The mystery is lessened 
if the last three words are given inverted 
commas. 

481. 1800. “ But—why should suspicion 
steal into my breast?” Whiting had this 
extra-metrical “ but” p. 430, 1. 35. 

486. 1995. “ The pious nuns their branchéd 


lilies rear.” Raise their arms, finger- 
branched? 
513.3179. “ Maled with fear.” ‘“ Mated” 


might seem easier than “ mailed,” if that is 
not against it. 

524, 3612. “ Faithless Polupists” Pliny 
and others record the polypus’ faculty of 
changing colour. 

525. 3643. “ That happy place in France.” 
Evelyn records 9 or 10 returns of an echo at 
Charenton. 

531. 3939. “They 
their eyes.” Made their eyes sentinels. 
note on ii, 101. 


. . . Perduers made 
See 


GeEorGE G. LOANE. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Co. ROSCOMMON, XVII AND XVIII CENTURY 
WILLS, DEEDS, ETC. 


1661. HamiLTon, Samuel. 

July 19. Admon. goods of Samuel Hamil- 
ton, late of Roscommon., gent, died intestate, 
granted 19 July 1661 to William Hamilton 
Esq., principal Creditors of said decd [A 
Cause being ensued in this Court. Mathew 
Corken, promont, against Archibald Hamil- 
ton, Francis Hamilton, Agnes Hamilton and 
Jane Hamilton, brothers and sisters of said 
decd., who renounced right to administer in 








favour of said William Hamilton as principal 
Creditor]. (20). 
[Prerog. Grant Book, 1660-1667,] 


1754. KELLY als, FLEMING, Bridget. 

169—241—113545. 

Kelly als. Fleming, Bridget, v. Parker, 
Phillip. Regd. 4 July 1754. An Indenture 
dated 15 Sept. 1752 between Bryan Kelly of 
Roscommon, Co. Roscommon, gent., and 
Bridget Kelly, als. Fleming, his wife, of one 
part; Phillip Parker of Roscommon, gent. 
and Maria Parker, als, Kelly, his wife of the 
other part. 

Whereby Bryan and Bridget Kelly demised 
{hat parcel and plot then in possession of 
said Bryan Kelly in town of Roscommon 
To Phillip Parker To Hold to Phillip Parker 
and Maria his wife during their lives and the 
survivor at £2 12s. 6d. rent. 

Witnesses: James Campbell and Arthur 
Campbell, both of Mivanan, Co. Roscom- 
mon, gents. 

Memorial witnessed by said James Camp- 
bell, and Francis Nash of Drumreagh, Co. 
Mayo, gent., and executed by Phillip Parker. 
we Campbell sworn at Dublin 14 July 


1758. KELLY als. FLEMING, Mary. 

192—166—126991. 

Kelly, Luke, and Kelly als. Fleming, 
Mary, v. Kelly John. Regd. 21 Jan. 1758. 
Lease and Release dated 26 and 27 October 
1757 between Luke Kelly of Roscommon, 
Co. Roscommon, gent., and Mary Kelly als. 
Fleming, of one part. John Kelly of City 
Dublin, gent. one ‘of the children of said 
Mary of other part. 

Reciting/said Luke and Mary his wife 
were entitled to the house and grounds of 
Loughtenecruls containing seven acres in 
occupation of John Murray by virtue of 
Lease or lives from Richard late Earl of 
Ranelagh, decd., to John Fleming, gent, 
decd., father to said Mary. That said Luke 
Kelly and Mary are possessed of one fourth 
part of lands of Cloonakillar, situate Bo: 
Athlone, Co. Roscommon in occupation of 
Loughlin Tully and is by Lease several lives 
mentioned containing 88 acres profitable and 
20 acres unprofitable. 

That said Luke Kelly and Mary his wife 
were possessed of one fourth part of a house 
and plot of ground in occupation of John 
Purcell in Roscommon, by Lease for lives 
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mentioned, That said Luke Kelly and Mary 
his wife were entitled to one fourth part of 
lands of Cloonagoune situate in Co. Ros- 
common. 

Witnesseth Luke Kelly and Mary his wife 
in consideration of the natural love and 
affection they have to their son the said. John 
Kelly and of 5s. did release to said John 
Kelly said land and premises To Hold to 
John Kelly for ever for his own use. 


Witnesses: Ann Kelly of Roscommon, Co. | 


Roscommon, spinster, and Patrick Geraghty 
of same, gent. 

To Memorial by said Ann Kelly and 
Joseph Lees of Dublin, ironmonger, and 
executed by John Kelly. 

Ann Kelly sworn at Dublin 21 Jan, 1758. 

[Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin.] 
1784. Knott, Richard. 

The last Will and Testament of Richard 
Knott of Knockadore, Co. Roscommon, gent., 
Dated 18 Aug. 1778, Proved 20 March 1784. 
To Rev. William Phibbs of Ardlaharty, Co. 
Sligo, and Capt. William Fleming of town of 
Drogheda and their heirs My estate and in- 
terest in town and lands of Knockadoe in 
Co. Roscommon and Sligo, and in Lisadeva, 
Emlagh and Grallugh, Co. Roscommon, and 
in lands of Killaraght, Co. Sligo, and ail 


other lands and Stock of Cattle, on trust and | 





To my niece Mary Knott, dau. to my 
said brother- Robert, £20. 

To my niece Ann Knott, dau. to my said 
brother Robert, £20. 

To my niece Ann Elwood £20. To my 
nephew Edward Elwood, £10. 

To Owen Bevn and his wife an acre of 
land, and all corn grown on lands of Emlagh 
for their lives. Residue of my estate to my 
son Robert Knott when 21. 

I appoint Rev. William Phibbs and said 
Capt. William Fleming executors. 

Witness my hand this 18 August 1775 

(Signed) Richard Knott. 

Witnesses: — Will: Coustine, Pooley, 
Shuldham, Ter: McDermott. 

Probate granted to Ann Knott and 
Catherine Knott, daus, and next of kin and 
principal legatees [William Fleming one of 
the executors being dead and Rev. William 
Phibbs the other executor having renounced, 
and Robert Knott the residuary legatee 
having died in lifetime of testator] 20 March 
1784. 

[Prerog. Will 1784.] 


Robert Knott, Ent’ Trin Coll. Dublin. 
Pen (Mr. Young) May 11, 1776, aged 13, 
son of Richard, generosus, b. co. Roscom- 


| mon. 


subject portions and provisoes herewith men- | 


tioned, viz. Out of profits of said lands of 
Knockadoe, -Liserdeva, Emlagh, Grallagh 
and Killaraght respectively to pay rents of 
said lands to respective Landlords. All my 
beds and household linens to my son Robert 
and my three daus., Mary Ann, Catherine 
and Jane equally. To my dau. Mary Ann 
Knott, £400 when 21, or married, with in- 
terest. 

To my dau. Catherine Knott, £400 when 
21, or married, with interest. 

To my dau. Jane Knott, £400 when 21, or 
married, with interest. 

_And if any of my daus. die share to sur- 
viving daus. and my son Robert equally. 

To Catherine Irwin, dau. of my nephew 
Thomas Irwin when 21.or married, but 
should she die the same to Henry Irwin son 
to said nephew Thomas Irwin, when 21, but 
should he die, then same to my said nephew 
Thomas Irwin. 

To my sister Eleanor Knott £20. 

To my niece Catherine Knott, dau. of 
my brother Robert, £20. 





[From Alumni Dublinenses.] 


1766. Hickes, Richard. 

The last Will and Testament of Richard 
Hickes, of Creta, Co. Roscommon, gent., 
Dated . . . 1765, Proved 16 June 1766. 
Whereas I have cut off. my daughter’s por- 
tions and they are provided for and also I 
have maintained and educated my sons with 
care and pains at a considerable charge and 
expense and they are therefore now able to 
maintain and support themselves. To my 
dear wife Catherine Hicks My Lease whole 
interest of my farm of Creta or Creaghta 
with all its suldenominations in as ample 
manner as-I hold same during Lease thereof 
and also my stock of Cattle and grain, houses 
furniture and plate and money and farming 
utensils and all other goods whatsoever and I 
earnestly desire her to see my debts paid and 
as my wife is far gone in years, I recommend 
her to let this part of the farm in mine own 
hands to a solvent tenant and to auction the 
stock and furniture and to lodge in some 
good honest family to live in prudent retire- 
ment that she may have as little trouble and 
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care upon her as possible. And I recom- 
mend it to our neice Mrs. Honoria Shep- 
peard to whom I devise £5 to live with her 
as a trusty and careful friend for the care 
and care of her aunt my said wife. 


Whereas I now have sums of money due 
me by Bonds amounting to £1,100 and up- 
wards, I order in case my wife retires as 
aforesaid she add so much as will make the 
said sum £1,200, and same to be laid out 
in purchase of a fee farm in perpetuity of 
lands in fee simple absolute and with interest. 
I bequeath to my said wife for life and 
afterwards to my well beloved son John 
Hickes, Prebendary of Oran, Diocese of 
Elphin, and his issue male and for want of 
such to my son Peter and his issue male, 
for want of such to my son Thomas for life 
only and afterwards to my son Joseph and 
his issue male, and for want of such to my 
dau. Jane by her husband George Hickes, 
clke, and her issue male. 


I earnestly desire my dear brother Mr. 
George Hickes who always had an exalted 
concern in the welfare of our family to exert 
himself to aid my wife and sons John and 
Peter with Council and advice. 


Should said money not be used as 
appointed, it is to be converted to my wife 
for life, then to my sons John, Peter, Thomas 
and Joseph in succession and their heirs male 
respectively as aforesaid. 

I enjoy my sons to unite in dutiful care 
of their mother Catherine Hickes, whom I 
appoint residuary legatee and sole executrix, 
and after her death my beloved son John 
to be executor. 

In witness my hand this 
1765. 


... day of —— 


(Signed) .... 
[Neither signed nor dated.] 


In a cause to prove Will, Catherine Hickes 
the widow and executrix pronter and Rev. 
John Hicks, clke, Peter Hicks, Thomas 
Hicks, Joseph Hicks, Catherine Fleming als. 
Hicks, James! Hicks, and Ann Geradly als. 
Hicks, the children and only next of kin 
cavater. Decreed that the Will although not 
dated nor signed is valid and Probate was 
granted to said Catherine Hicks the widow 





1 | have no mention of a son “ James” in my 
records, and I believe that instead of ‘‘ James,” it 
should read as “ Jane,” as a daughter of that name 
is mentioned in the will. 








and executrix, 16 June 1766. 
[Prerog. Will 1766.] 


Hy. FITZGERALD REYNOLDs, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


THE NORMAN-WELSH FAMILY OF 
WALSH IN IRELAND, FRANCE AND 
AUSTRIA. 


THE Norman-Welsh incursion into Ireland 

in the twelfth century to aid Mac 
Murrough, King of Munster against his 
rebellious subjects included two brothers 
described respectively by the Latinist his- 
torian of the expedition “ Philippo Scilicet 
Gualensis ” and “ David Agnomine Walensis 
non Cognomine, Natione Kambrensis non 
Cognatione.” They were blood relatives of 
MacMurrough’s foreign auxiliaries: the 
Fitzgeralds, Fitz-Stephens, De Cogans, De 
Barris, and also of Griffyth-Ap-Rhys, Prince 
of South Wales, Both brothers distinguished 
themselves in the wars which followed, 
Philip by killing Gilbert Mac Turger the 
leader of the Cork men, in a sea fight and 
David by risking his life in the siege of 
Limerick, besieged by his uncle Raymond 
FitzWalter otherwise “ Raymond Le Gros.” 
Chafing at murmurings which arose in the 
camp among his companions, who feared 
disappointment in their hopes of plunder 
because of the deep river barrier between 
them and their desires, David, to win honour, 
put spurs to his: horse, plunged into the 
water, although the bottom was full of rocks 
and stones, and by crossing obliquely was 
able to stem the current. His noble horse 
landed him safely on the opposite bank from 
which he returned to conduct successfully 
Raymond’s force across a ford which he had 
discovered. 

Philip founded the Castle Hoel, County 
Kilkenny line and the family obtained large 
possessions known even now as “ the Walsh 
Mountains” and which were afterwards 
confiscated during the Commonwealth and 
in the reign of William III. The following 
copy of a State Paper, Ireland, 1669-1670, 
is illustrative of some conditions prevailing 
at that period: 

Petition to the King of Colonel Hoyle Walsh 
showing that the Petitioner ever since he could 
bear arms has served King Charles I, and your 


Majesty in England, Ireland and Flanders. In that 
service he was forced to leave Ireland, «where, he 
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is entitled to the lands of Ardery which are a 
younger brother’s portion and were bought by peti- 
tioner’s father Walter Walsh deceased. His father 
was ‘“‘no way comprehended in any of the criminal 
walifications held forth touching Ireland” other 
on by his passive obedience to the then prevail- 
ing power. Petitioner’s mother Magdalene Walsh, 
alias Sheffield has been for more than 20 years of 
unsound memory yet she is entitled to her one- 
third of Petitioner’s estate, and to some separate 
estate in England. Robert Walsh grand-child and 
heir of Walter Walsh is under 21 and the guardian- 
ship of his person and estates is to be disposed of 
as your Majesty shall think fit for the “ avail” 
and benefit of Magdalene and Robert. By the last 
will and testament Walter Walsh bequeathed to 
Ursula, one of his daughters £500 to be raised out 
of the said estate for her portion and also a portion 
of £300 to Robert Walsh and one of £300. to Peti- 
tioner, and appointed executor of the Will, and 
Robert Walsh has since been killed in your 
Majesty’s service, also appointed petitioner execu- 
tor. During Petitioner’s banishment these lands 
have been occupied by persons unknown to the 
Petitioner who refuse to give up the same unless 
sued at law.- As Magdalene owing to her insanity, 
and Robert owing to infancy cannot sue for them- 
selves and as Petitioner after 


ment is too poor to prosecute: Prays that 
the King will cause the matter to be in- 
vestigated and for a grant of such _ estate 
as shall appear to belong to him and 


for tuition of his Mothers person and estate and 
those of Robert Walsh and also for the control 
of the personal estate of his mother prays for an 
order to the Lord Deputy to settle petitioner in 
all the lands owned by petitioner’s father, Walter, 
at the time of his death and in the petitioner’s own 
lands, to be by him—enjoyed to the respective uses 
of Robert and Magdalene Walsh and for the pay- 
ment and satisfaction of the portions limited and 
appointed by Walter Walsh’s Will S.P.347.379. 


(Colonel Hoyle Walsh’s mother, Magdalene 
Walsh, was a daughter of Edward, ist Earl 
of Mulgrave 1626. Walter Walsh’s 
ended in daughters whose issue became co- 
heirs to their cousin Edmund, 2nd Duke of 
Buckingham and Normanby and 4th Earl 
of Mulgrave). The petition it appears was 
successful but later events were fatal to the 
headship of Philip’s line in Ireland. However, 
it became famous in the military service of 
royal France and was honoured by eleva- 


tion to the noble peerage of that nation. | 


The military annals of France gloriously 


deeds of three famous Irish regiments in 
her service: The Berwick, The Dillon, The 
Walsh. None of these entered into the ser- 
vice of the French Revolution. They 
femained Royalist and became associated 


with British Army affairs supporting the | 


his long banish- ; 


| English Parliament. 
line | 





The Counts de Serrant, Anjou, France, con- 
tinue the Castle Hoel, Co. Kilkenny line 
which descends from Captain James Walsh, 
R.N., who conveyed James II in 1690 from 
Ireland to France. This captain married 
Margaret, daughter of Thomas Walsh of 
the Carrickmines, Co. Dublin family and had 
issue Philip of St. Malo, baptised, 8 Dec. 
1666, who married Anne, daughter of James 
Whyte of Waterford. He died in 1708 
leaving issue (i) Jacques, died young, (ii) 
Patrick, born 1701, ancestor of the families 
of Walsh de Chassenon and Walsh of Cadiz, 
(iii) Antoine Vincent who escorted Prince 
Charles Edward to Scotland and who was 
created Earl Walsh by the Chevalier St. 
George and a Count by Louis XV of France. 
He was born in 1703 and died in 1763. 


David was the progenitor of the County 
of Dublin Walshes who during several cen- 
turies inhabited the Castle of Carrickmines 
six miles from the City of Dublin, as semi- 
military guardians of the English Pale pro- 
tecting it from native Irish incursions, especi- 
ally raiders from the County of Wicklow. 
This, their office lasted until the year 1642. 
The Reformation began in England about 
the year 1529. Its effect, in Ireland, on 
the old Anglo-Irish descendants, the main 
bond of union holding the two nations 
together, was disastrous, not less so, besides, 
to many ancient loyal Irish noble families. 
Two later generations experienced the effect 
of the calamitous mismanagement of 
national affairs by the Stuart dynasty and the 
Loyalties were in 
question, that, to religion and that, to the 
Crown. Each loyalty was liable to scheduled 
penalties from which there was no easy 
escape. What action, if any, Theobald 
Walsh took in the Rebellion of 1641 is not 
clear but his home, the Castle of Carrick- 
mines, was attacked, captured and totally 
destroyed in 1642 by Colonel Sir Simon 
Harcourt’s English regiment aided by auxili- 
aries from the City of Dublin. Colonel Har- 


; ] | court and several of his officers were killed 
illuminate their pages with records of the 


in the assault, Apparently Theobald Walsh, 


| the last custodian, was not in the Castle 


during the seige, but historians. have 
recorded that he served as Captain in the 
Irish Army and also that he had been in 


| the Austrian Army previously. His brother 


Olivier born circa 1600 in Carrickmines, Co. 


Royalist interest of France but not long | Dublin, entered seemingly, when very young, 


afterwards they finally disbanded themselves. | the Austrian Imperial Service in which he 
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was created the first Baron von Wallis Aut 
Walsh in 1642 (the year in which his brother 
Theobald forfeited Carrickmines) and in 
1665 he was appointed Chamberlain to 
Leopold I. Several successors have borne 
the title of Count, the first of whom was 
Georg Olivier born at Welchau, 1676, he 
became a page in the Imperial Court in 1689, 
was colonel proprietor of the Alt Wallis 
regiment in 1707. ‘“ Feldmarschall Lieut- 


| 
| 
| 





nant ” in 1716, “ Hofkriegsrat” in 1717 and | 


Lieutenant-Governor of Messina in 1719, 
which post he held at intervals until 1730, 
when his intractable disposition-and constant 


disputes with other officials led to his recall. | 


He was Field Marshal in 1737, and in 
ing his protests” the command of the 
Imperial Army against the Turks as well 
as the Governship of Servia. 
provisions and ammunition led to the loss 


of the battle of Glogau (or Chrotxka) on 23 


pant argent. Motto: Noli irritare leonem. 


These armorial bearings have been repro- 
duced in the ruins of the historic Abbey of 
Sligo founded by the Lord Justice Maurice 
Fitzgerald in 1253. A flat tombstone, the 
first of a series now removed and partly dis- 
figured, bore the following inscription: 

HERE LIES THE REMAINS OF ANNE 

WALSH ALIAS IRWIN (? IRVINE) WIFE OF 

EDMUND WALSH OF STRANDSBOROUGH 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE THE 25TH 

OF MAY 1758 AGED 53 YEARS. 


This tombstone had no religious symbols 


| of any kind nor any request for prayers. 
January 1739 was given, “ notwithstand- | 


Want of | 


Most probably Anne Walsh was a Protest- 
ant. The next flat gravestone of the series, 
also removed and also broken up, was sur- 
mounted by the Carrickmines coat of arms 


| described above and it bore the names 


July 1739. This was followed by the sur- | 


render and peace of Belgrade. 
ordered to place himself under arrest at 
Spielberg near Briinn, but on his arrival there 
was received with full miltary honours. 
Maria Teresa restored him to all his digni- 
ties on her succession. He married in 1714 
a daughter of Johann Ernst, Count von 
Gotzen and secondly in 1743, Maria Terisia 
Josefa Maximiliana daughter of Prince 
Stefan Kinsky. He died in Vienna 19 
Dec. 1744. His son Stefan Olivier by his 
second wife followed. 

The connecting link of heraldry was in- 


voked by Olivier, Baron von Wallis or Walsh | 


to confirm his ancestry when he had to prove 
his sixteen quarterings on his appointment 
as Chamberlain to Leopold I in 1665. His 
grandson George Olivier had also to prove 
his descent from Richard Walsh of Carrick- 
mayne by his marriage with Joan Eustace 


Wallis was | 





of Confey on the occasion when he received | 


the dignity of Count of Bohemia. 
thirty-two quarterings had been proven. At 


Then, | 


the Herald’s visitation of the County of | 


Dublin in the year 1610, the said Richard 
Walsh husband of Joan Eustace, registered 
his coat armour in the Irish College of Arms, 
Ulsters Office, Dublin, and at the same time 
a pedigree of the preceding four consecutive 
generations of his line. The Arms are: 
Azure, a lion rampant argent debruised by 
a fesse per pale argent and gules. Crest: 


Out of a ducal coronet or a demi lion ram- | 





Edmund Walsh of Strandsborough, died 
1786, aged 94 years. Anne Walsh alias 
Irwin, and Matthew Walsh described as their 
dutiful son, of Seafield, died 1802, aged 79 
years. A photograph of a fragment of this 
stone reveals the complete arms and these 
scraps: ‘ndsborough; “he died the; "heir duti- 
full; ‘eld, Esq., who: 1802 aged 79;°’rs of 
the faithfull; the soul of: A final collective 


| monumental tomb, installed several decades 
| later, bears a transcript of the arms and 


names which the second gravestone bore 
except that Edmund has been changed into 
Edward. Considering that Matthew the 
“ dutiful son” outlived his mother forty- 
four years and his father sixteen years and 
that no other son’s name nor record is 
known the comparison is curious. The next 
name on the tomb is Lawrence Walsh of 
Breeoge, died 1842, aged 94 years, also his 
daughter Mary, who died in 1816 aged 16 
years, This child’s grave had originally a 
flat tombstone, it has been removed but not 


destroyed. Then follow the names of four . 


sons of Matthew Walsh, J.P., of Breeoge and 
finally his own. He died in 1887, aged 82 
years. Though there are at least four heads 
of families inscribed in the tomb, yet there 
is no mention of any woman, any wife, other 
than Anne Walsh alias Irwin of Strands- 
borough. Moreover the affinity between the 
parties is not disclosed fully, Genealogically 
the various omissions are regrettable. One 
would like to know the names of the local 
families with whom this Walsh branch had 
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allied itself in marriage. 


R. W. WALsu. 
Monks Risborough, Bucks. 
(To be concluded.) 


“FICTIONAL AVATARS”: A NEEDED 

TERM?—tThe title is intentionally 
ambiguous. I should like to know a word 
for which I can give a definition and which 
| think will be recognised as being of a 
really distinct nature in idea, but whether 
any word or expression for it short of elab- 
orate circumlocution exists in English I do 
not know. I have in mind a character in 
fiction, taking name and some few funda- 
mentals from a real person, usually an 
historical figure, but so altered intentionally 
by a conscious artist that little of the original 
remains, and yet replacing in the popular 
mind the conception of the real figure. 
Examples that occur to me are Chatterton’s 
William Canynge, mayor of Bristol, historic- 
ally the founder of a notable church, etc., but 


whether Shakespeare’s ‘Richard III’ was 
such a thing or not, though I should take 
the negative on the ground that he is not 
too much worse or different from the real 
king of that name to be generally unrecog- 
nized. And of course such a word would 


| be handy in describing any character in 


| historical fiction with whom too great liber- 


ties have been taken. The creation of such 
characters is only rarely successful, though 
a delightful one is Washington Irving's 


| Governor Wouter von Twiller, that Dutch 


magistrate of New York in the ‘ Knicker- 
bocker History,’ whose magnificent inaction 
is obviously exaggerated in the highest 
degree. No one of the examples can be the 


| eponymous hero of the group, for most of 


| things in their fictional forms. 


them already are recognized types of special 
It is only 


| fair to add that the writer at least once had 


fictionally the centre of the imaginary poets | 
led by the imaginary Thomas Rowley; (ii) | 
Scott’s Rebecca, historically a lady of Phila- | 


delphia, a Miss Rebecca Gratz, who did 


refuse to marry her lover of another religion, | 


but was certainly never in danger of any 
serious kind; (iii) Bram Stoker’s Dracula, 
historically the Woiwode Vlad Drakul of 
Wallachia, a dreadful person but not so 
polished nor powerful as his fictional avatar. 
Since the examples have been given, it will 
be seen that I have arrived at a phrase, but I 
do not think it will serve without explana- 
tion—fictional ka might please an audience 
of Egyptologists. The historical persons on 


originals, but somehow the resulting fictional 
characters do not seem to be copies. They 
are not mythical really, for they are not part 


nor legendary, for they have not slowly in | 


the course of centuries obtained new aspects | 


from the poetic imagination, like King 
Arthur, They are not semi-historical, be- 


cause they are rather less than one tenth | 
history, and are generally most important in | 
, aspects entirely unreal; they are, however, 


something more than namesakes, and in a 
Way spiritual children of their originals. The 
Word of course might have other uses than 
mere description of the few outstanding 
specimens. One might discuss critically 





great trouble to express his meaning about 


| one of them, having used “ mythical” or 


“legendary ” character, to his own and his 
readers’ dissatisfaction. 
T. O. MABBOTT. 


WHo KILLED COCK ROBIN?—Time 

and time again in the ninety-odd years 
of ‘N. and Q.’ the query has been put, 
Who was the author or what is the origin 
of this nursery rhyme? I do not find that 
it has ever been answered. A provisional 
answer was always ready to hand in the 
British Museum and Bodleian Catalogues. 
It seems first to have appeared as a chap- 
book anonymously, and without date: the 
B.M. Cat. says “1770?,” the Bod. Cat. “c. 
1790.” It was often reprinted. Of those 


iITh , the Bodleian “c. 1790” is th 
whom such characters are based are the | re Ponca Brn ie a OE, oe 


best printed, and I should like to think that 
it was the earliest, of which the others were 
inferior copies and corrupted versions. Its 


? ‘art 4 | description is as follows: 
of an ancient religious system like Hercules; | ° 


An Elegy on the Death and Burial of Cock 
Robin; as Taken from the original Manuscript, in 
the Possession of Master Meanwell. Lichfield : 
Printed and Sold by M. Morgan and A. Morgan, 
Stafford. 16 pp. 4% x 34 inches, with 15 woodcuts. 

There is no date in the water-mark. 

Other editions with known or suggested 
dates were London (?1770 71810, 71815, 
21820), Knaresborough (c, 1800), Edinburgh 
(1815), York (21820), and without suggested 
dates, London (two) and Stockton. 

The sequence of attendants at the funeral 
is Sparrow, Fly, Fish, Beetle, Owl, Rook, 
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Kite, Linnet, Dove, Wren, Thrush, Bull. 
With the refrain: “ All the birds of the air 
Fell a-sighing and a sobbing” it seems a 
fault in art to admit the Fish, Beetle and 
Bull, but ‘Tom Tit’s Song Book’ (London, 
n.d.) goes further and introduces the Deer 
and the Fox, and a Stockton edition (n.d.) 
does worse and allows Ass, Toad, Lamb and 
Goat to usurp the functions of the Kite, 
Linnet, Dove and Wren. 
Pe Ou 


OHNSON: A LITERARY PROJECT.— 
J’s acquaintance with George Abraham 
Grierson, 1728-55, printer in Dublin, is 
known from Boswell and Mrs, Piozzi. See 
also ‘ D.N.B.’ s.v. G’s classical mother Con- 
stantia. A letter of J’s (British Museum, 
published in Gaussen’s ‘ Percy’ 221) to the 
Rev. William Jessop of Lismore concerns 
“poor Grierson’s”’ literary remains. J. had 
read his “ paper with a very tender remem- 
brance both of his learning and his humour.” 
The letter continues: 

“What you propose to offer to the world 
is really wanting in our language, and as 
I have no reason to doubt your ability to 
supply the deficiency, I shall be willing to 
do any thing that can be reasonably required. 
You will therefore, if you do not change 
your mind, contrive to transmtt your book 
to, Sir” etc. 

It looks as if Jessop proposed to com- 
complete G’s work, and had asked Johnson 
for an introduction or the like. But did he 
change his mind? | cannot find, in Nichols 
or elsewhere, that any such book was pub- 
lished. 


ROW: S. 
CROSS STREET CHAPEL, MAN.- | 
CHESTER. — This historic Puritan 


meeting-house celebrated its 250th anniver- 
sary on 24 June; the opening sermon having | 


been preached by the famous ejected 
minister, Henry Newcome, on 24 June 1694. 
The chapel is the mother-church of Lanca- 
shire Nonconformity. Unhappily it was 
reduced to a shell by enemy action in Decem- 
ber 1940, and many of its interesting features 
were lost for ever. I am attempting to build 
up again a collection of historic relics in 
connection with the chapel as a preparation 
for its post-war rebuilding. I should be 
more than grateful if anybody would sell 


distinct connection with Cross Street Chapel 
and its ministers or with Manchester Non- 
conformity after 1672. But I am especially 
anxious to get a complete set of portraits of 
all previous ministers of Cross Street Chapel 
for the vestry. We possess very many but 
the collection is incomplete. I desire to 


obtain: 
John Chorlton, John Seddon, M.A., 
1694-1704 1739-69 
? Gaskeld, 1697-8 Robert Gore, 
James Coningham Lbigg 
’ Ralph Harrison, 
M.A., 1700-16 1771-1810 
Eliezer Birch, J. H. Worthington, 
1712-17 1825-27 


I especially want these portraits and | 
should be extremely grateful if any who 
possess them in a condition suitable for 
framing, would communicate with me. 

In response to numerous enquiries from 
antiquarians, perhaps I may be allowed to 
add that the magnificent three-decker pulpit, 
unique of its kind, which was placed in the 
chapel in 1710, was not destroyed and is in 
store till the end of the war. The seventeenth 
century clock on the gallery was damaged 
but can be repaired as can the splendid 





or give to us any items which have a | 








examples of eighteenth-century candelabra. 
I fear that Mrs. Gaskell’s pew has gone, how- 
ever, as have many of our incidental relics 
of the past. The schoolroom (now used as 
a temporary chapel) was undamaged. It was 
the room which saw the birth of the institu- 
tion' now existing as Manchester College, 
Oxford, in which Dr. Priestley was frequently 
| present, and in which Richard Cobden made 
‘his first public speech on behalf of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 


F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLEWRIGHT. 


- iu NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS.”— 

The ‘Oxford Dictionary of English 
Proverbs’ illustrates this saying with three 
quotations only, dated respectively 1809, 
1851, and 1913. The Oxford English Dic- 
| tionary quotes the title of a work attributed 
'to John Arbuthnot and published in 1726, 
“Tt cannot rain but it pours; or London 
strow’d with rarities” (see the ‘ Cambridge 
History of English Literature,’ ix. 471, for 
the title in full). In the form “it never 
| rains but it pours” I find the proverb in 4 
| letter of Thomas Gray’s to Dr. Wharton, 2 
| Feb, 1771. 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
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OCHESTER : AN OVERLOOKED 
POEM.—tThe editors of John Wilmot, 

Earl of Rochester, seem to have overlooked 
a short poem attributed to him by Tom 
Brown in a letter printed in ‘ Familiar 
Letters, by Rochester and other “ Persons 
of Honour and Quality” (1697, p. 168). 
According to Brown, who claimed to have 
the poem from an anonymous gentleman, 
the lines were “ written in a Lady’s Prayer- 
Book ”’: 
Fling this useless Book away, 
And presume no more to pray; 
Heav’n is just, and can bestow 
Mercy on none but those that mercy show. 
With a proud Heart, maliciously inclined, 
Not to encrease, but to subdue Mankind, 
In vain you vex the Gods with your Petition; 
Without Repentance and sincere Contrition, 
You’r in a Reprobate Condition. 
Phillis, to calm the angry Powers, 
And save my Soul as well as yours, 
Relieve poor Mortals from Despair, 
And Justifie the Gods that made you fair; 
And in those bright and charming Eyes 

Let Pity first appear, then Love; 
That we by easie steps may rise 

Through all the Joys on Earth, to those Above. 


Brown was apparently unaware that the 
song is an imitation (with additions) of two 
short lyrics by Malherbe: “ Pour Mettre 
Devant Les Heures de Caliste,” and “ Autre 
sur le Mesme Sujet,” first printed in ‘ Les 
Delices de la Poesie Francoise, 1615. A 
literal translation of the first of these had 
been made by Charles Cotton under the title 
“Writ in Calista’s Prayer-Book | An Epigram 
of Monsieur de Malherbe.” This was printed 
in Cotton’s ‘Poems on Several Occasions,’ 


1689. The notion of the merciless mistress | 


getting no mercy from Heaven was used 
again by George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, 
in a four-line epigram entitled “ Written in 
Her Prayer-Book,” printed in his ‘ Poems 
Upon Several Occasions,’ 1712. William 
Ker reprinted this last in his ‘ Restoration 
Verse, 1930; unaware of its source, he 
guessed at a French model. 

The version ascribed to Rochester I have 
never seen attributed to any other poet. 
Brown himself was “ persuaded that they 
belong to my Lord,” although he would not 
swear to their genuineness. However, he 
argued, 


I cannot imagine with what prospect any 
Gentleman should disown a Copy of Verses which 
might have done him no ill Service with the Ladies, 
to father them upon his Lordship, whose reputa- 
tion was so well established among them before- 








hand, by a numerous and lawful issue of his own 
begetting. 

The same reasoning might be used to answer 
a possible charge that Brown, no mean 
lyrist himself, had written the verses and 
palmed them off as Rochester’s. What would 
he have gained? 

In style, manner, and theme, the poem 
is very like Rochester’s authentic verses on 
comparable subjects, and I can see no reason 
why it should not be added to the Rochester 
canon. Can any reader offer another claim- 


| ant for the authorship of the lines? 


J. HAROLD WILSON. 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


WARBURTON AND TUCKER.—I do 
not believe that the following ana- 
logue to the “Father William” verses 


of Southey and Carroll has been generally 
noticed. An anonymous production, it 
appears in ‘The New Foundling Hospital 
for Wit’ (ed, of 1786), vol. i, p. 253: 


A DIALOGUE Between Bishop Warburton 
and Dean Tucker. 


TUCKER. My wife, father William, is ugly, is old, 
Asthmatic, chest-founder’d, and lame. 
warB. My wife, son Josiah, you need not be told, 


Is as bad in the other extreme. 
I have put mine away. (war.) The deed 
I applaud, 
But applauding can only admire; 
For you are bound only by man and God, 
But my obligations are Prior. 
The reference in the last line is to Prior 
Park, “formerly the seat of Mr. Allen, 
whose niece Bishop Warburton married.” 
While it would seem highly unlikely that 
Southey was even unconsciously influenced 
in his ‘The Old Man’s Comforts’ by this 
trifling epigram, the .coincidence of the 
opening line, the metrical form, and the use 
of dialogue is quite striking. 


Gwynne B. Evans. 


AN OLD COMMISSION I have just been 

examining an_ eighteenth century 
account book at Hutton John, Cumberland, 
and discovered that to stiffen the covers the 
bookbinder had used an old parchment. On 
closer inspection I discovered that it was a 
commission dated 20 Oct. 1722, signed 
“ Derby,” and appointing James Thornton, 
of Park, gentleman, an ensign in Capt. 


TUCK. 


Whale’s Company of Foot in the regiment 
commanded by Sir Henry Houghton Bart. 


C. Roy HUuDLESTON. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


GTRODE OF SOMERSET.—Where can I 
find a pedigree connecting the following 
members of the family with the Strode’s 
given in the Visitations 
Dorset? 
Southill, Soms, 
1871, shows the connection; does it? 
Royal Families of England 1851. 
Strode 


Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 


| 
Edward Strode 





' 

Carew me = 
Strode of of Deane, Soms 
Cranmore Armiger 
Soms. 

| 

| 

James — Mary Edward Strode 
adm. dau. and Hart Hall \Mat. 7 
Lincolns coheir May 1701 Aged 17 
Inn 11 Oct. of Laurence Student Lincolns 
1697 called Head of Inn 1700. M.P 
to the Bar Winterbourne Ilchester 1705 till 
24 June Berks death 1708. 
Bencher Chapel 22 
1703 Mar. Linc. Inn 
29 June June 1699 
1730 Trea- “of Basildon. 
surer 1743 Berks” 


? Date of death 

The date of the death of James Strode 
would be very welcome. His wife Mary 
Head is described as being of Basildon, so 
that goes towards proving that her mother 
Mary the eldest daughter of Henry Dicker 
of Wolverton, Hants, was doubtless the wife 
of Thomas Buckeridge of Basildon and of 
which place she, Mary Strode, is described 
as being of in the Register and was then 
evidently living with her mother and step- 
father at the time 1699. 


A STEPHENS Dyer. 


(CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. — I 
have been dealing with some fragmen- 
tary churchwardens’ accounts and should be 
glad if any reader would please enlighten 
me as to the meaning of the following terms: 
(a) Occupations: Measoner; Thaxter: 
Twissterer. 

(6) Commodity: 1804, Pd. for a lyletch, 
6d. ? connected with cleaning. 

With reference to my query (clxxxv. 139, 
209) concerning a “ fear-nothing maker,” I 
find in the churchwardens’ accounts of 
Swanton Morley, a bill dated 1814 for 29 


| yards of Olive fearnot at 3s. 2d. per yard 
| supplied by a Norwich firm. 

Another instance of the killing of sparrows 
(clxxxvi. 161, 209, 231, 274, 297) is also 
found in these accounts: 

“1760 Pd. Wm. Younges as by Bill for 





of Somerset and | Catchen (sic) of Sparrows 63 Dozn @ 4d. 


I am told Chetham Strode of | per Dozn. 


ri Francis W. STEER. 


| 
| CROCODILE CREST.—A_ hanger with 


£1 Is. Od. 


spadroon blade, apparently a naval dress 
| sword, has a silver hilt bearing the: date 
letter corresponding to 1792-93; among the 
bars of the open-work half-shell is the crest 
of a crocodile proper. Some authorities say 
that such crests were granted to officers who 
distinguished themselves in the Mediter- 
ranean campaigns of the period; is it pos- 
sible to ascertain who bore such a crest? 


J. D. AYLwarpb. 


AR MS OF MUNDEN FAMILY.—Accord- 

ing to the ‘D.N.B.’, shortly after the 
death of Sir Richard Munden, R.N. (1640- 
1680), arms were granted to his widow, her 
children and her husband’s brother, Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Munden (d. 1719). The 
arms in question were almost identical with 
those granted in 1510 to Sir John Mundy, 
with one tincture varied and the addition of 
“on a canton ermine an anchor or.” Would 
the slight similarity in surname account for 
the similarity in arms? 

These two brothers (both of whom occur 
in ‘D.N.B.’) are said to have been sons of 
Sir Richard Munden (1602-1672), who is 
described by Le Neve as “ferryman at 
Chelsea.” 

P. D. M. 


“CA-D.A“—Can any reader suggest what 

these letters stand for? They occur 
on the wreath ribbon armorial bookplate of 
a certain Thomas Eyre (see clxxxvi. 248: 
clxxxvii. 20, 83), immediately after the name. 


Cuas. Hatt CRroucu. 


MYSTERY OF A HOUSE IN SOUTH 

LONDON.—Canon T. P._ Stevens, 
Editor of the Southwark Diocesan Gazette, 
asks for information about a remarkable 
dwelling house on the London side of St. 
John’s Church, Lewisham Way. He writes: 


For some reason the people who write about 
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London have overlooked it. The house, built in 
stone, is almost in the form of a square. It has 
massive buttresses at the corners. e wonder of 
the outside is an elevated portico which suggests 
Adam—not the father of mankind but one of that 
family of remarkable builders which beautified 
England in the eighteenth century, Mr. Sandford, 
the owner, allowed me to see the round rooms 
with painted or moulded domes, but I hope all 
the readers of the Gazette will not impose upon 
his generosity. as I did. The house is a thing of 
beauty and a mystery’at the same time. Can any- 
one throw light upon its origin ? 

Mr. Robb, Rural Dean of Deptford, tells me 
that some think it was a hunting lodge. . 

D. 


GEORGE HERBERT AND DANTE.— 
No. 553 in Herbert’s collection of ‘ Out- 
landish Proverbs’ is this: 

We cannot come in honour under a Couerlet. 
This reminded me of Virgil’s words to 
Dante, Inferno xxiv. 47-8: 

sedendo in piuma 
in fama non si vien, né sotto coltre. 
Does the “ outlandish” proverb quote Dante, 
or was Dante quoting the proverb? 


G. H. D. 


MEDIAEVAL INSCRIPTION —I recently 
found in Waterperry Church a Latin in- 
scription on a brass dated 1442 which instead 
of ending in the usual way, quorum anima- 
bus propicietur Deus, ends with the words 
celum sibi spero paratum. Can any reader 
give me another example of a mediaeval 
inscription containing these words? 


JOHN Topp. 


Waterstock Rectory, Oxford. 


EV. GEORGE BUGG.—Would someone 
please oblige with any information con- 
cerning the author of ‘ Bugg’s Defence’ and 
his sermon, written on the occasion of his 
inhibition for preaching the gathering of the 
crops on Sundays. I am anxious to obtain 
a copy of the same. 
T. H. HILL. 
Liverpool. 


APPER.—In a letter from the Countess of 
Buckingham to her son George Villiers 

Ist Duke of Buckingham, she writes that 
her husband (Sir Thomas Compton) went to 
Court to seek James’s permission to follow 
George Villiers to Spain, “‘ but the King per- 





ceiving by his overmuch talk that he was 
not well in his head sent him home to me 
in a pitiful case. Dr. Hanton hath given 





him physic, but hath done him little good; 
his opinion is that his excess of Tobacco 
and Wine hath hurt his brain; so that I have 
sent him to Whittlewood Forest, where Mr. 
oo hath promised to his best to recover 

im.” 

Is anything known of this Mr. Napper and 
his family? 

JOHN EVELYN. 


THE PRESS OF VICENZO VAUGRIS: 
At the Sign of Erasmus, Venice, circa 
1545.—Has this press any interesting history 
or significance in the printing world? What 
date was it founded? 
JOHN EVELYN. 


‘THE PENDRELL PENSION.—I under- 

stand that a descendant of Pendrell of 
Boscobel is living in the United States of 
America, and was in receipt of the pension 
a few years ago. Is the family thriving, and 
who is the present recipient? 


JOHN EVELYN. 


THE LORD MAYOR’S BULL-DOGS.— 

“The Lord Mayor’s Show being past 
over ... we went into the first Gate of the 
Tower, where a parcel of Lazy Red-Coates 
were Loitering about, like so many Lord 
Mayors Bull-Dogs at the Poultry-Compter.” 
—Edward Ward, The London Spy, Novem- 
ber 1699, 

Will someone kindly explain the allusion 
to the “Lord Mayor’s Bull-Dogs at the 
Poultry-Compter ”? 

H. S. Hopson. 


ROGUE WELL BASTED.’—This is 
said to be the title of a seventeenth 
century play. Who was the author, and in 
what year was the play published? 
H. S. Hopson. 


FONS OR FONTES GALABES, which 

Merlin was wont to frequent in the 
country of the Gervissei. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth got the name of the Gervissei from 
Bede, who says it was the old name of the 
West Saxons. Historically they were a 
people living between the West Saxons 
around Dorchester on the Thames and the 
Jutes of Hampshire, i.e., about Wilton in 
Wiltshire. Geoffrey deduced the name from 
Gervissa, daughter of Claudius Caesar, after 
whom Claudiocestria, i.e. Gloucester was 
named, so that probably he thought they 
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lived in Gloucestershire. The matter would 
be settled if anyone could identify the site 
of the Well or Wells of Galabes. 


A. W. W.-E. 


CAT GUOLOPH.—Nennius, section 66, 

mentions a battle fought between Am- 
brosius and an otherwise unknown Vitalinus 
in c. A.D. 440, called in British Cat Guoloph, 
the Battle of Goloff. There is no reason to 
doubt the historicity of this contest. The 
discovery of its site would doubtless throw 
light on the nature of the affair. Could any- 
one suggest a place-name that might point 


to Goloff? 
A. W. W.-E. 


ONG DAMEN.—A steep hill with hazel 
copse at the top and broken rocks 
affording lairs for wild beasts half way up, 
is named by Geoffrey of Monmouth as with- 
in military distance from York (Bk. 8, ch. 
18). Can anyone identify this place? 


A. W. W.-E. 


TROLLOPE: ‘CAN YOU FORGIVE 
HER ?’— 

(1) In Part 1, Chap. xxiii, Alice makes a 
miss at billiards and it is marked up, which 
seems strange. Used they in those days to 
mark up misses? 

(2) Chap. xxiv. ‘“ He was not without his 
peacock on the wall, his skeleton in the cup- 
board, his thorn in the flesh.” What is the 
source of “ peacock on the wall”? 

(3) Chap. xxiv. “ He wasa man to whom 
the respect of all the world was as the breath 
of his nostrils.” Is this the earliest appear- 
ance in literature of the expreession “ breath 
of his nostrils ”? 

(4) Chap. xxx. “No man dares to dine 
at his club on a Christmas Day.” Why not? 

A, 
TRENCH SOURCE WANTED.— 
“Tl faut souffrir pour étre belle” ? 


It looks like a proverb, but I do not find it in 
any dictionary of proverbs in my possession. 


E. L. 


(From ‘American N. and Q.’, March 1944.) 


: ST. PETERSBURG FLOOD: DATE.— 

What was the actual date of the great 
flood in St. Petersburg described by Pushkin 
in his poem ‘ The Bronze Horseman '? 


ALFRED E. HaMILL. 





Replies. 





ELECTORAL COLOURS. 
(clxxxvii. 36.) 


ERY few towns have had such exciting 
political elections as Preston, and the 
feuds between the Whigs and Tories were 
particularly fierce during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. Opposing parties 
were the Derby family and their partisans, 
representing the Whigs, and the Corporation 
who were consistently Tory. To such an 
extent was this manifest that it divided the 
town into two camps and embittered public 
life. The Head of the Grammar School was 
penalised because he was a Whig and the 


Corporation was Tory. There were special. 


racecourses for each faction and the oppos- 


ing parties would not even hunt together, for . 


there was a Whig pack of hounds and the 
Tory or Corporation pack. It even extended 
to sedan chairs. The coats of the chairmen 
had collars of the colour of one or other 
of the great parties, and as the ladies were 
quite as warm in their political sympathies 
as the men, they showed their preference in 


| the colour of the ribbons they wore. 


When there was fear of French in- 
vasion, in the time of Napoleon, in 
Preston there were two rival bands of 


volunteers; the Royal Preston Volunteers, 
sponsored by the Corporation, the Tory 
party. The colour of their uniform, that is, 
the coat, was a bright red. The opposing 
party were named the Loyal Volunteers and 
I believe the coat of their uniform was blue, 
and they were favoured by the Derbyites and 
the Whigs. 

This partisanship without doubt extended 
to the inns of Preston, for to-day we have 
still in existence the Red Lion and the Blue 
Bell. And one hundred and forty years ago 
two of the most popular’inns in the town 
were the Blue Anchor, in the Market Place, 
and the Old Red Lion close to the Town 
Hall. The Blue Bell would no doubt take 
its colour from the Whigs, for the stables of 
the Derby mansion, Patten House, were only 
a few yards from this inn. In fact a portion 
of thé stable building is still in existence. 


J. H. SPENCER. 
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BOOKPLATE OF THOMAS EYRE, 1792 
(clxxxvi. 248; clxxxvii. 20, 80).—I also have 
the bookplate mentioned by your correspon- 
dent, likewise a similar one except for the 
following inscription: “ This Book belongs 
|to the Inner Library, bequeathed by the 
Will of | Tho’ Eyre Esq’ deceased | Wm. 
Wakeman and Vincent Eyre Esq" | Acting 
Executors, 1792.” Both are of the wreath 
type and have the ordinary Eyre arms a 
crest, Viz. arg. On a chevron sa. 3 quatrefoils 
or; the crest being a leg erect, in armour, 
couped at the thigh, quarterly arg. and sc. 
spur... 
Tisenas Eyre, who belonged to the well- 
known Derbyshire Roman Catholic family, 
was son of Rowland Eyre, by Maria Teresa 
Widdrington, daughter of the 4th Lord Wid- 
drington by his Ist wife Jane, daughter and 
heir of Sir Thomas Tempest, bart, of Stella, 
Durham. He was great-great-grandson of 
Thomas Eyre who purchased the manor of 
Eastwell, Leics, by Indenture, dated 11 Nov. 
1635, from Gervas Waring and Alice his 
wife, and whose father, Col. Rowland Eyre, 
lost his life in defence of Newark Castle in 
1631, 

Thomas of the bookplate was of Hassop, 
Derbyshire, Eastwell Hall, and Stella. _ He 
married, by special licence, 23 July 1776 (St. 
George’s, Hanover Square Register), Lady 
Mary, 3rd daughter of Thomas Belasyse, Ist 
Earl of Tanconberg (so created 1715), the 
marriage taking place in the dwelling house 
of her brother, who resided in St. George 
Street, Hanover Square. He died s.p. at 
Nice, whither he had gone for the recovery 
of his health, on 26 March 1792. His will, 
dated 8 Oct, 1788, cod. 25 May, was proved 
18 Jan. 1792 (P.C.C. Fountain 329). His 
widow died at Pisa, 27 Jan. 1884, and her 
will dated 6 June 1801, then of Pisa, was 
proved 24 April 1804 and 22 July 1814 for 
£15,000 and with three codicils in 1822. 
(P.C.C. Haseltine 248). 

Thomas Wakeman was also one of her 
executors, the other being the Rev. Robert 
Smelt, with whom she resided at Pisa. 

Thomas Wakeman was of Beckford, Glos., 
and Vincent Eyre, of Sheffield. 

The family was continued by Francis 
Eyre, of Warkworth Castle, Northants, and 
of Hassop, uncle of the above Thomas. 
Francis Eyre died in London 7 Oct. 1804, 
aged 72. He married, 11 Feb. 1755, Lady 
Mary Radcliffe, daughter of Charles Rad- 








cliffe, beheaded on Tower Hill in 1746, and 
sister to the Earl of Newburgh. His son, 
another Francis Eyre, of Hassop, assumed 
the title of Earl of Newburgh, likewise three 
of his children, but no proceedings were 
taken on the various claims. The last to 
assume the title was Dorothy Leslie, who 
died s.p. at Hassop Hall, 22 Nov. 1853. With 
her death the issue of Lady Mary Eyre, her 
grandmother became extinct. Her husband, 
Col. Chas. Leslie, K.H., formerly of the 
Grenadier Guards, died at Slindon House, 
Sussex, 10 Jan. 1870, aged 85. 

I have from other bookplates of this par- 
ticular branch, viz. “ Thomas Eyre, Esq., of 
Hassop,” jacobean, “Francis Eyre, Esq., 
Warkworth, Northamptonshire,” chippen- 
dale (2 states), a “ Newburgh,” a crest a 
coronet plate of about 1830. 

The extinction of the family perhaps 
accounts for the bookplates being available 
for collectors. 


CuHaAs. Hatt Croucu. 
Churchfields, Woodford, E.18. 


BARRING OUT ” (clxxxvii. 37).—Maria 

Edgeworth’s ‘ Parent’s Assistant ’ con- 
tains a short story of school-life entitled 
“ Barring out” which gives a vivid picture 
of the practice in question. That is if my 
memory serves me, for it is sixty years since 
I read the book. 

CLAUD RUSSELL. 


A full and particular account of Barring- 
out will be found in the second edition of 
John Brand’s ‘Observations on Popular 
Antiquities,’ edited by Sir Henry Ellis, and 
subsequent editions. The first edition of the 
book, 1813, contained a briefer account, but 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1828 (vol. 
xevili, pt. Il, pp. 402-408) P. A. Nuttall con- 
tributed an article describing his own ex- 
periences of a_ barring-out at Ormskirk 
Grammar School, and the substance of this 
article was incorporated by Ellis in the new 
edition of Brand’s ‘ Antiquities.’ It is too 
long even to summarize, but editions of 
Brand are easily accessible, and your cor- 
respondent will probably find in the book 
all the information he needs. 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


There is a short-account “a great barring- 
out” in the course of which the rooms of 
the masters were boarded up and the head- 
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master and his wife were made complete 
prisoners in their chamber, at Mr. Edward 
Slater’s school; in Church Street, Kensing- 
ton, to be found in the ‘ Recollections of a 
Royal Academician ’ by J. C. Horsley (1903), 
6. 13. 

R. A. A.-L. 


“"TAPPINGER ”  (clxxxvii. 36) springs 

from the family of “tap, taphouse, tap- 
ster,” etc. For example, “tapper ” means 
“ butler, vintner, or tavern keeper.” “ Tap- 
pan,” “tappen,” or “tapping” indicated 
“to tap, draw out, or drink.” 

From “ tapping ” to “ tappinger” is but a 
short step. [See Gentry (T. G.) ‘ Family 
Names,’ 1892.] 

Tappa (Anglo-Saxon) is the action -of 
tapping or gently hammering a tap into a 
barrel bung-hole, to draw off the contents. 
Closely related is “tappit-hen,” a huge 
pewter measure, containing not less than 
three English quarts. See Scott’s ‘ Waverley 
_ . . 1814,’ 3 vols. (chapter xi) where he 
describes “‘ Baron Bradwardine’s tappit-hen 
of claret from Bordeaux” (served from the 
tap). 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


See ‘ Winecraft’ the Encyclopedia of 
Wines and Spirits (Harper, 1935): 

Tappit-hen: A large bottle of varying content. 
Some specimens have held six to eight bottles, and 
others up to a dozen. These unwieldy containers 
are seldom seen now, and were principally used for 
claret or port. The origin of the name is very 
doubtful. 

Presumably the reference to “ six or eight 
bottles” is a measure of content compared 
with the size of the ordinary “bottle” of 
wine or spirits. 

E. F. FENNELL. 


PATRON SAINTS OF HORSES (clxxxvi. 

250; clxxxvii. 21, 41)—Matters equine 
seem to have been the concern of a number 
of saints. Horses generally were protected 
by St. Anthony of Padua, 13 June; St. Mar- 
tin, 11 November; St. Eligius, 1 December, 
St. Blaise, 3 February, had pack-horses 
under his care. The aid of St. Quirinus, 11 
October, and of St. Bertilla, 5 November, 
was besought in the case of diseases of 
horses, and that of St. Eligius against dan- 
gerous horses. Horse-dealers had their 


patron in St. Giles, 1 September. 
A. D. LACAILLE. 








— 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S QUOTATIONS 
(clxxxvi. 216, 273, 296).—Is this the 
tobacco-song Scott had in mind? 
This Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Though green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay; 
All flesh is hay: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 
The pipe, as lily-white and weak, 
Does thus thy mortal state bespeak ; 
Thou art e’en such— 
Gone with a touch: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 
And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold’st the vanity 
Of worldly stuff: 
Gone with a puff: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 
And when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul defiled with sin; 
For then the fire 
It does require 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 
And seest the ashes cast away, 
Then to thy self thou mayest say, 
That to the dust 
Return thou must: 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 

This is from W. G. Hutchinson’s * Lyra 
Nicotiana ’ (1898) with a note to the follow- 
ing effect: 

The poem appeared, with variations, in 
many broadsides and collections of the 
seventeenth century, and again in D’Urfey’s 
‘Pills to Purge Melancholy’ (1719). Its 
earliest appearance is in a MS. volume of 
James I’s reign, with this as the first stanza: 

Why should we so much despise 
So good and wholesome an exercise 
As early and late to meditate ? 
Thus think, and drink tobacco. 
This version is signed G. W., who has been 
identified, uncertainly, with George Wither. 
Carlyle, I think I remember, quoted the song 
from memory: 
Life is such stuff 
Gone with a puff, 
Then think, and smoke tobacco. 


M. R. 


FE,PWARD YOUNG AND LOCKE'S 
THEORY OF PERCEPTION (clxxxvil. 
14).—There are several passages in Byron 
showing his familiarity with the poetry of 
Young. Wordsworth, too, had enjoyed and 
remembered the ‘ Night Thoughts.’ Compart 
Young’s line: 
And half create the wondrous world they see. 


and Wordsworth (‘ Tintern Abbey ’): 
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Of eye and ear—both what they half create 
And what perceive. 
Wordsworth’s note recognizes the echo, 
but gives no precise reference. 
R. M. H. 


§corT’s ‘“FASTI ECCLESIAE SCOTI- 

CANAE’”’ (clxxxvi. 290) ADDENDUM.— 
To the account of the Rev. James Paton in 
vol, vii, 476 of the above work may be added 
that there is a tombstone in Arthuret 
Churchyard, Cumberland, which says that he 
died 10 Oct. 1833 aged 48. Longtown, where 
he was minister for eleven years, is in the 
parish of Arthuret. 

C. Roy HuDLESTON. 


ALLAN SENHOUSE: AN ETONIAN? 
(clxxxvii. 37).—No-one of these names 
is known to have been at Eton at about the 
date 1730, but no school list has survived for 
that actual year. 
R. A. A.-L. 


HAMILTON FAMILY IN IRELAND 

(clxxxvi. 139).—For a reference to the 
will of a James Hamilton, of Trillick, 
diocese of Clogher, in 1773, I am indebted 
to the courtesy and kindness of Mr. GEOROE 
SHERWOOD, F.S.G. The testator mentions, 
inter alios, his brother, Francis Hamilton and 
his children. See MS. ‘Irish Wills and 
Pleadfngs, 1770-1782,’ edited by W. H. 
WewpLy and others, preserved in the library 
of the Society of Genealogists, Chaucer 
House, Malet Place, London, W.C.1 (D. 
MSS. 345). : 

Another correspondent has kindly called 
my attention to ‘ Wills in Ireland, by Wal- 
lace Clare. 

The above works are not presently avail- 
able to me. Any. specific data in response 
to my original inquiry at clxxxvi. 139 will be 
much appreciated, 

E. F. M. 


FLINT JACK (clxxxvi. 294; clxxxvii. 40, 
60).—Other accounts of this man have 
appeared in All the Year Round, vol. xvii, 
pp. 295-264; and in an article entitled ‘ Flint 
Jack and His Work’ in the Belfast Natur- 
alists’ Field Club Report for 1873, pp. 51-53. 
The articles mentioned at the second refer- 
ence, namely im the Malton Messenger in 
1867, appear from the epitome given to be 


@ same in substance and phrasing as | 
desire to thank Mr. H. C. CARDEW-RENDLE 


Jewitt’s in The Reliquary for October 





1867. If so, who wrote which? 


W. W. G. 


TTOOKE, ENTWISLE AND MOULD 

FAMILIES (clxxxvi. 185 and references 
there given).—Margaret Tooke (a daughter 
of Christopher Tooke and Margaret Kinder, 
his wife) married, first (? William) Entwisle, 
and had issue: Mary, Margaret and Jane 
Entwisle. Mrs. Margaret Entwisle, née 
Tooke, survived her first husband (who died 
ante 13 Oct. 1710) and married, secondly, 
a Mould. Of the second marriage there was 
issue: a son, Benjamin Mould, mentioned 
in the will of his maternal grandmother, Mrs, 
Margaret Tooke (née Kinder), dated 13 Oct. 
1710; proved 9 Dec. 1714; see 10 S., viii. 
221-222; 373 and 10S., iii. 6. 

Mrs. Margaret Mould, formerly Entwisle, 
née Tooke, died ante 13 Oct. 1710, as did 
also her second husband. 

A William Entwisle was witness to will 
of Ursula Tooke, spinster, dated 22 Mar. 
1710; proved 11 Oct. 1711; P.C.C., Young, 
221; see 10.S. viii. 222. 

E. F. MACcPIKE. 
usr St. James Place, San Deigo (3), California, 


THE DRAMATIST SONS OF THOMAS, 
EARL OF BERKSHIRE (clxxxvi. 
248).—It is stated in the biography of Sir 
Robert Howard (born 1626) in the ‘ British 
Cyclopedia ’ (1837) that “ his obstinacy and 
pride procured him many enemies, and 
among them the Duke of Buckingham; who 
intended to have exposed him under the 
name of Bilboa in the ‘ Rehearsal,’ but after- 
wards altered his resolution. He was so 
extremely positive and so sure of being in 
the right upon every subject, that Shadwell, 
the poet, though a man of the same prin- 
ciples, could not help ridiculing him in his 
comedy of the ‘Sullen Lovers,’ under the 
character of Sir Positive At-all. In the 
same play there is a Lady Vaine, a cour- 
tizan, which the wits then understood to be 
the mistress of Sir Robert whom he after- 
wards married.” 
The character of Lady Vaine may have 


| been played by Mary Uphill. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


(GENERAL SIR B. L. MONTGOMERY’S 
ANCESTRY  (clxxxvi. 21, 190).—I 
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for his reply at the second reference, but as 
the book referred to was published privately, 
I regret it has not been possible to see a 
copy of it. 

I have ascertained that the parents of Sir 


Robert Montgomery (born 1809) were the ’ 
Rev. Samuel Law Montgomery and _ his | 


wife Susanna Maria Montgomery (née 
McClintock). Any information regarding 
the parentage of the Reverend Samuel and 
his wife would be appreciated. His wife may 
have been related to the family of the Lords 
Rathdomell. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


PRUNING FRUIT TREES (s.v. ‘ Popular 
Fallacies,’ clxxxvi. 270).—All fruit trees 
except raspberry canes should be pruned 
every year as it is the young shoots which 
principally constitute the fruiting branches 
in preference to the old. Freshly planted 
raspberry canes however require “ topping ” 
during the first season, necessitating the sacri- 
fice of the fruit crop for the strengthening 
of new canes. I only profess to be an 
amateur, however, in these matters. 


WILLIAM HARCOURT-BATH. 


MANGO TRICK (clxxxvi. 181; clxxxvii. 

42).)}—This consists in planting a mango 
seed, and covering it with a basket, which 
every time it is removed shows the seed 
sprouting, branching and finally bearing 
fruit. M. Leveillé, a Frenchman, has been 
successful in having the trick explained to 
him by one of the jugglers who could not 
resist the handsome bribe offered (1893). 
This is the magician’s explanation: “I take 
a mango seed and extract from it an almond, 
leaving only the seed-vessel, which I close 
again to make believe that the seed is intact. 
It is useful to have two or three such 
prepared nuts ready. When my audience has 
assembled I make a small heap of earth. 
I then show the people around me one of 
my prepared nuts, but I do not let them 
touch it. I then place this seed in the heap 
and water the whole thoroughly. I then 
cover the heap with a small basket over 
which I spread a handkerchief. These acces- 
sories are shown round so as to remove 
suspicion. I then dance and _gesticulate 
round and round the centre to distract the 
attention of my spectators. I hold in my 


hand two sprouts of the mango and in the 
same hand a small piece of linen. 


I lift 





the basket and handkerchief, but there js 
nothing grown yet. I acknowledge this, and 
place the basket and handkerchief in the 
same position as before, but at the same 
time insert sprouts from my hand into the 
seed. Then I have more water brought me 
and water well, under pretext of accelerating 
the vegetation, but really to efface the traces 
of the fingers on the ground. Then I tell 
the audience that the mango tree grows, 
grows, grows! I lift the basket suddenly and 
there appears the sprouts. I then throw 
away the handkerchief and I begin anew to 
dance and gesticulate around the growing 
plant. During this time my confederate has 
deftly placed in the handkerchief a small 
bunch of mango tree carrying the leaves, 
which are to succeed the sprouts. This 
branch may be fixed into an already 
prepared nut into which the lower extremity 
is introduced, I then look round for the 
handkerchief, and my confederate throws it 
to me or otherwise I pick it up myself. I 
place it underneath without the spectators 
perceiving it. The other nut, with the 
sprouts attached to it, must also be removed 
to make place for the one with the branch. 
This is done by seeming to spread the hand- 
kerchief equally over the basket, whilst the 
singing and incantation are renewed. When 
this is successfully arrived at, the whole 
ayrim is watered and then I call out: * Here 
are the leaves, the flowers, and the fruit!’ 
At that moment I lift the basket and hand- 
kerchief, and to the amazement of my 
audience there appears the full grown mango 
tree. 
WapIMaR. 


ILLOW PATTERN (s.v. ‘ Popular Falla- 

cies,’ clxxxvi. 270).—Willow Pattern 
ware is of Chinese origin. First produced 
about 1780 in England, by Thomas Turner 
(1749-1809) at Caughey, Shropshire, and is 
supposed to illustrate the story of a Man- 
darin’s daughter who eloped with her 
father’s secretary, the couple when pursued 
being changed into doves. (Hammerton). 


WaADIMAR. 


[cE BRIDGES (clxxxvi. 271).—These are 

not mentioned in my glossary of geogra- 
phical terms. It seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that wherever there is a waterfall, and 
wherever the temperature is not contin- 
uously so low that a permanent glacier 1s 
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formed, there is likelihood of there being an 
“ice bridge,” also of lakes and partially 
the sea being frozen. 

There is an artificial ice grotto in Eiger 
Glacier, Switzerland. The building of ice- 
edifices is a Russian winter amusement. 
About fifty years ago a palace of ice was 
built at Montreal, Canada. “It formed a 
court 90 feet square with a square tower 
in the centre 100 feet high. The walls, built 
of blocks of ice brought from the St. Law- 
rence, were about 25 feet and the corner 
turrets nearly 50 feet high. The only mortar 
used was water, which freezing the blocks 
together, formed a single mass of solid ice. 
At night the palace, illuminated by lanterns, 
torches, and electric lights, formed a fairy- 
like spectacle, dazzling with  irridescent 
lustres. At the end of the winter the 
materials were sold to hotels and restaurants, 
and the. ingenious inhabitants of Montreal, 
ate and drank their palace of ice.” 
(Newnes). 

WADIMAR. 


These are of frequent occurrence in winter 
in the Himalayas, particularly in the Kara- 
koram in Kashmir, and in Sinkiang. 


WILLI¢M HARCOURT-BATH. 


BAT AND TRAP (clxxxvi 270).—I seem 

to remember a very popular bowling or 
skuttle alley (on hard ground, not a lawn) 
at an Inn at Hampstead, London. Also 
abroad similar games at the estaminets where 
indoor billiards accompanied or took the 
place of darts. , 

A trap (spell) and ball (knur) I suggest 
foresaw the beginnings of cricket in the 
thirteenth century. It was called by Strutt 
(presumably Jedediah 1726-1797) a Derby- 
shire inventor who was associated with Ark- 
wright, ““ Northern Spell.” It is styled an 
ancient garne (like in this quoits started in, 
fifteenth century) and is played by two or 
more persons with a ball, bat, and trap, the 
last a piece of wood like a shoe, hollowed at 
the heel and moving on a pivot, into which 
the ball which little bigger than a walnut 
is placed. “Strike up and lay down” is 
similar game. It is a popular game with 
the working men of Lancashire, and the 


West Riding of Yorkshire, England. A simple | 


game is still played by children in country 
districts (partly from Fleetway House). 


WADIMAR. 





(From ‘ American N. and Q.’, March 1944.) 


WHAT I TELL YOU THREE TIMES 

(clxxxv. 387).—Sayar’s remarks quoted 
from the English ‘N. and Q.’ (‘A.N. and 
Q.’ 3:173), could be elucidated, it would 
seem, by a remark of Robert L. Ripley’s in 
the course of an interview (P.M. 13 Feb. 
1944): “If a Mohammedan wants to get rid 
of his wife he just says ‘Go home,’ three 
times.” And, by the way, he must return 
her dowry, But, Ripley adds, the Moham- 
medan is not subject to the legal prohibitions 
that underwrite our moral codes, and he 
therefore scarcely ever feels inclined to put 
this simple formula into effect. 

p Pas ho 


OF MICE AND WOMEN (clxxxvi. 271).— 

I believe this idea arose in the days of 
long skirts, when the thought of mice run- 
ning up under the folds would scarcely be 
a comfortable sensation. It is analogous 
to the notion—a firm one, in my child- 
hood—that a bat might get caught in a 
woman’s hair, which was then, of course, 
worn long. 

MIRIAM ALLEN DEForD. 


When women were wearing voluminous 
skirts, men, it should be recalled, wore 
trousers drawn in at the knee. Perhaps, then, 
the idea of sheltering a mouse was no more 
pleasant to men than to women; and the 
fact that the fashions of the day did not 
tend to equalize’ the risk was therefore res- 
ponsible for this notion. 


Mary E. Downey. 


(I have illustrations cut from the Morning 
Post 1 think about 1935, which style Miss 
Molly Campbell as the Modern Hogarth. 
One shows “ the shivering man on the chair 
suffering from a commonly feminine phobia, 
the more curious because from the pictures 
on the wall he has been both soldier and 
boxer.” Personally I consider this regarding 
women as a fallacy. Probably it arose be- 
cause if the housekeeper is careless about the 
food mice are sure to be attracted. The 
emancipation of women has only lately been 
accomplished and no doubt from the time 
a woman wore a skirt, it had been the custom 
to jeer generally at her lack of physical 


courage, however untrue. 


WaADIMAR.) 
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The Library. 


The Years Work in English Studies: Vol. 
XXII, 1941. Edited for the English Asso- 


ciation by F. S. Boas. (Oxford University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 


A CURSORY glance at The Year’s Work in 

English Studies, vol. xxii, 1941, surprised 
one with the number of publications in the 
form of books and articles in periodicals 
which in that year were issuing from the 
American presses. But of the general works 
on literary history and criticism the two 
most notable of the year, namely ‘ The Con- 
cise Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture’ and ‘ The Oxford Dictionary of Quota- 
tions ’—the latter equally attractive as a 
work of reference or for “ random reading ” 
—were published on this side of the Atlantic. 
The author of the Concise History not only 
managed to compress the fourteen volumes 
of the original into one volume but 
he also added a valuable additional section 
on modern literature, thus remedying a 
serious lack in the older work. Many of the 
general books on language are American in 
origin and Miss Whitelock has included in 
this chapter notices of periodical articles for 
1939 and 1940 which, owing to limitations of 
time, were omitted from vol. xxi. In the 
field of Old English attention is drawn’ to 
H. M. Chadwick’s ‘ The Study of Anglo- 
Saxon,’ an important book which it is hoped 
“will influence others outside the Univer- 
sity world to take more than a superficial 
interest in pre-Conquest England.” For the 
second year in succession the most note- 
worthy contribution to Chaucerian studies 
comes from America: a comprehensive and 
reliable work by W. F. Bryan and G. Demp- 
ster entitled ‘Sources and Analogues of 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales.’ Miss Willcock 
draws attention to B. Smalley’s ‘The Bible 
in the Middle Ages,’ an attempt to fill a gap 
in scholarship, while the Editor with chapters 
on the Renaissance and on Elizabethan 
Drama gives pride of place in the latter to 
G. E. Bentley’s ‘ The Jacobean and Caroline 
Stage’ and to P. and E. Simpson’s edition 
of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Masques.’ Professor Tucker 
Brooke has taken the place of Professor 
Allardyce Nicoll and produced the chapter 








es 


on Shakespeare in which he disc 

*Shakespeare’s Audience,’ by Alfred Hae 
bage, and points out that B. Roland Lewis’ 
‘The Shakespeare Documents’ will be useful 
as a reference book if used with discretion. 
L. C. Martin covers the poetry and prose 


; of the Elizabethan age while in her chapter 


on the Restoration Miss White notes an 
American book entitled ‘Charles Sackville, 
sixth Earl of Dorset,’ by Brice Harris, re- 
ceived too late for inclusion in vol. xxi. The 
“excellent and indispensable eighteenth 
century ” opens with a notice of vols. x and 
xi (appearing out of sequence) of the Black- 
well edition of Swift. These two volumes 
contain ‘The Drapier’s Letters’ and ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels’ and while excellent in them- 
selves one is tempted to ask if a text of 
some of the lesser known works which are 
not at present readily available might not 
have been more desirable. Other books 
noticed at some length are Johnson's 
“Poems, Walpole’s ‘ Correspondence with 
George Montagu’ and ‘ The Philosophy of 
David Hume,’ by N. Kemp Smith, while R. 
Blanchard’s edition of Steele’s * Correspond- 
ence’ should go some way towards correct- 
ing the impression that, he was a man of 
quite unstable character, The eighteenth 
and nineteenth century chapters have many 
notes on articles in periodicals and the 
volume draws to a close with John South- 
gate’s ‘Bibliographica, where Kers 
‘Medieval Libraries of Great Britain’ and 
Summers’ ‘ Gothic Bibliography ’ are noted, 
although the former bears more on histori- 
cal‘than on purely English studies. The 
index consists of ten pages but not yet has it 
been possible to include a subject index; 
the Editor in his introduction promises 4 
full index for all volumes published after the 
war—may we perhaps hope then for a sub 
ject as well as an author index? 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ApproveD ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to a 


.article which has already appeared, correspon 


are requested to give within parentheses 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be found. 
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